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THIRD EDITION. 


HE Confeſſionahſt, poor man ! has been 
haunted for many years with ſuch alarm- 
ing ideas of a Political Chriſtianity, that 

be is at a hſs to diſtinguiſh between the ends 
and uſes of religion, and its proper ſupports — 
He cannot comprehend a religious eſtabliſhment 
in any other light, than an attempt to remove 
religion from its own proper baſis of a divine 
authority, and to place it upon the weak foun- 
dation of human authority — He charges the 
Church of England with inconſiſtency, in re- 
quiring the aſſent of her Teachers to articles 
of religion, to which the laity are not called 
upon to give their aſſent ; not diſcerning the 
manifeſt difference between a rule to direct the 


faith and prattice 77 the laity, and a proper 


precaution 


I 

precaution lo be taken from the clergy, that 
the people committed to their charge may not be 
miſled, leaving to them at the ſame time the 
Free exerciſe of their ewn private Judgment : 

nor yet attending to the propriety of requiring 
the clergy to ſubſcribe to the doctrines which they 
are appointed to teach, and at the ſame time the 
manifeſt impropriety there would be, in calling 
upon the people to ſubſcribe to the doctrines 
which they are to be taught 
admirable 2 of an rnfiitutzon of order, re- 
gularity, and unanimity, where nevertheleſs 
there is no claim to any abſolute judge or deci- 
five Judgment i in the caſe, no polity, church, or 
communion, that is not plainly fallible, with 
the exorbitancy of ecclefiaſtical tyranny 
He marks the private. opinions of doctors and 
prelates, for the received doctrines of the eſtab- 
iſhed church: But the courteous Reader ill 
not therefore make: a. demand upon an un-re- 
tained pleader in defence of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, who 1s not atrall-anxims about the loſs 
of his fee, 70 vindicate the conduct of parti- 
cular churchmen; i, any have been intoxicated 
with power and, pre-eminence, or have been 
tempted. to extend their dominion beyond its 
eſtabliſhed bounds, ar act the parts of true 
proſelytes with a violence and precipitation 
proportioned to the ſuſpicions their old al- 
lies might entertain of their hankering after 
their old deviations. Ir ill be 9well, it ſeems, 


if 


Vis 
zf this fon of the Church can remove a jea- 
louſy concerning himſelf, of hankering after 
the Romiſh ſuperſtition. The following anec- 
dote may ſuffice. A certain prelate was lament- 
ing not very long fince, that the clergy of the 
church A England do not meet with the ſame 
reſpeet from the laity, as the clergy of the 
Romiſh church : to whom this Church-cham- 
pion, who accidentally ſat at his right-hand 
in à large company, replied; He hoped, they 


tedber would, 


The kind reception which the Confeſſional 
has met with among many, as cell known for 
their ſhallow wit as their profound hypocriſy, 
who are intereſted in the ſucceſs of its defign, 
neither an argument of its merit, which the 
author would inſinuate, nor yet of that public 
love of liberty, to which he more directly im- 
putes it: it falls in, very luckily for the book- 
ſeller, with the faſhionable humour, which al- 
moſt univerſally prevails, of finding fault with 
every part of the eſtabliſhment, in direct oppo- 
Jition to truth and experience, and the moſs 
approved principles of Proteſtant liberty ; it ts 
manifeſtly the reſult of a wild and miſtaken zeal 
or what is called, with little meaning and much 
_ affefation, an abſolute, uncontrouled, equal, 
and impartial Liberty; whereby infidelity and 
religion are placed upon the ſame footing, and 
the defence of Chrijtianity againſt heathens and 
idolaters muſt be totally abandoned. - 

be 


E 

| The plain meaning of the title of the book ts 
now generally under OS to be this: that the 
Author being ſeized with an epidemical ma- 
lady makes this public confeſſion—that he ts 
a Revolter from the aſſent which he has for- 
merly given, not merely upon truſt and the au- 
thority of others, but at a time of life when 
he might be preſumed to have formed his reli- 
gicus principles upon conviction, and after the 
moſt minute examination of the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. The holding-in clergy are ever 
ready to ſay, that with reſpect to the miniſte- 
rial calling there is an obligation upon them 
prior to all ſtipulations with the ęſtabliſbed 
church; and it 1 be well, if they ſtopped 
here: but theſe happy caſitiſts, upon the ſame 
plan of ſelf-conſiſtency, do not heſitate to con- 
aden themſetves as called by the ſame good pro- 
vidence of God to many legal emoluments in 

Palſeſian, or greater in revemſion. 

Reader, ⁊ꝛwhoever thou art, who mayeſt here- 
aſter peruſe this fatherleſs production of the 
preſs, be not ſurprized at ſuch a maſter-piece 
/ controverſy, ſince the unknown author has 
given you fair notice in an additional preface, 
that he does not love diſtinftions. Yet the 
Same ſturdy polemic is ready ta tell us, that the 
laying afleep of controverſies is in effect a 
ſhifting nearer to popery, though he means 
nothing mire than the gratification of his own 


ambition in being placed at the head of a Fac- 


lion, 5 


vii |] 
tion, while his pretended ſophiſtry and dange- 
rous reaſonings are railed at with all the bit- 
terneſs and vehemence of argument. It is 
therefore much better to leave them at their 
full value with the public, efpecrally as they 


form already a pretty bulky volume of con- 


troverſy, than to gratify the author in the 
method, which he ſo loudly calls for, of anſwer 
and refutation. Perhaps the milder way of ri- 
dicule will be more effetual. To which purpoſe 
the pleaſantry of one, though not of his own 
friends, yet by whoſe ſuperior judgment he 
might have profited, ut not be omitted, who 
enriched hs title-page with th.s motto: 

Cur potiùs nomen non dedit ARG0 tibi? 
Thus Argo with much labour, in the ſpace 
Of many years conſtructed, ſail d o'er Greece 
With mighty men of arms to fetch the golden 


fleece. 


BLACK —— s Prince Arthur. 
A. 


There are not wanting ludicrous perſonages for 
the drama. The Con feſſionaliſt himſelf aſſumes 
the character of Tiphys, navis molitor, who 
governed the helm. The Examiner, Lynceo 
perſpicacior, is employed to diſcover the ſhoals 
and rocks upon which the ſhip is in danger of 


firiking ; and a ſet of critics, who help the 


public ſo carefully in the judgment of every 
piece that comes abroad, remind us of Hercu- 
tes, 


E 


les; who was ſo heavy, that the veſſel was 


Sometimes ready to fink. In the language of 


the poet. —gemuit ſub pondere. What pity it 
7s, that they are not flovpzyo like him! Some 
other illuſtrious worthies offer themſelves for a 
ſhare i the glory of the undertaking. But 
whatever their ſecret deſigns may be, they 
bave already met with many misfortunes in the 
expedition; the ſhip is run aſhore, and the 
mighty armament reduced to a ſtate of incth- 
ciency. View now the ſhipwrecked hero, the 
great corrector of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, ex- 
erciſing his feeble rage in his own little depart- 


ment 
Dic mibi, fi fueris tu Leo, Rs eris? 
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HE true origin of eſtabliſhed Confeſ- 
ſions of Faith in Proteſtant Churches is 
too well known to need any formal 
diſquiſition. They were expedient and neceſ- 
fary, as well to declare their doctrines for the 
inſtruction of their own members, as to obviate 
the imputation of many impious and extrava- 
gant opinions, and the ſlanders of their adver- 


aries, that theſe were the natural conſequences 


of departing from the infallibility of the Church 
of Rome. An unfeigned aſſent thereto, con- 
firmed either by Subſcription or the folemnity 
of an oath, became very early, and almoſt uni- 
verſally, an indiſpenſable condition of qualifying 


their paſtors for the miniſtry ; and in ſome, of 
A admitting 


"I 

admitting their lay-members to church-com- 
munion. The venerable Fathers of the Re- 
formation have indeed been exculpated in part, 
for deviſing theſe expedients of peace and order; 
but in this more enlightened age, the matter 
of Subſcription has been conſidered and treated 
by many difterent ſorts of writers, as an un- 
warrantable encroachment on Chriſtian Li- 
berty. 

It 1s the duty therefore of every one, who 
approves the eſtabliſhment of the Church of 
England, to vindicate, as far as he can, thoſe 
laws and conſtitutions which are its juſt ſecu- 
rity; and to ſhew, that they were not only 
reaſonable and good in their inſtitution, but 
likewiſe that they are expedient and uſeful to 
be continued. This indeed has been done in 


a great meaſure by the learned Biſhop Burnet ; 


who brought together molt of the topics of any 
moment relating to the Subſcriptions required 
of the Clergy ; and having fixed upon the true 
principle ot maintaining "them, offered many 
ingenious ſolutions of the ſeveral difficulties, 
with which their caſe is ſuppoſed to be encum- 
bered. Many objections were then made, and 


his friendly endeavours diſdainfully rejected. 


Men of learning muſt needs differ in their ap- 
prehenſions of things, but good men will bear 
with one another. Never did there appear leſs 
candour and moderation, than in the contro- 
verſy that enſued; till at length the general 
principle, upon which alone the right and ex- 


pediency 


l 
pediency of Subſcription can be ſupported, has 


with great freedom been treated as falſe. 

It may not therefore be improper to offer 
ſome farther thoughts upon this ſubject; which 
has very lately been taken up again in ſuch a 
manner, as muſt unavoidably create much em- 
barraſment and perplexity in the minds of 
many of the Clergy. This is intended in the 
following papers, for their benefit. And let 
it be premiſed, that though the writer may be 
thought by ſome Utopian projectors of abſolute, 
free and uncontrouled liberty, to take the un- 
favourable fide of the queſtion ; yet he profeſſes 
himſelf a ſteady aſſertor of that perfect law of 
liberty, wherewith Chriſt hath made us free; 
and has moreover a facred regard for that in- 
eſtimable treaſure of Proteſtant Liberty, which is 
ſecured to us and our poſterity under the preſent 
happy eſtabliſhment. | 

In order to vindicate the laws and conſtitu- 
tions, which require the Clergy to ſubſcribe to 
the articles of religion, the firſt ſtep mult be, 
to clear them from the charge of injuſtice, 
which has been aggravated in very invidious 
terms. Nothing (it has been ſaid) can be 
more cruel, nothing more inequitable, than to 
inſiſt, that candidates for the miniſtry ſhould 
give their ſolemn aſſent and conſent to articles 
of faith, and modes of diſcipline and worſhip, 
which it is certain many of them muſt think 
to be inconſiſtent with the word of God, and 
which for that reaſon they are obliged to wreſt 

A 2 and 


3 


and diſtort from their natural, original mean- 
ing, before they can reconcile themſelves to 
this article of conformity (a).“ In oppoſition 
to which let it be obſerved; and the acute 
writer, who urges this ſo ſtrongly, has himſelf 
made the obſervation, though he does not with 
ſo good a grace evade the force of it; that 
ſuch of the divines of the church of England 
as have aſſerted her authority with the utmoſt 
zeal and in the higheſt terms, have yet ex- 
tolled her moderation in laying no greater ſtreſs 
upon her confeſſion, than the Remonſtrants 
themſelves in their temperate language ſeemed 
to contend for. Or let us appeal rather to the 
firſt and the beſt writer of the earlieſt times 
of the Reformation, Biſhop Jewel; who 
had ſo large a ſhare in all that was then 
done, and whoſe works have therefore been 
eſteemed the beſt commentary on our articles. 
In them we {hall ſee, what a deference was 
paid to the Holy Scriptures, what a latitude 
was left to private judgment. And if it be 
needful to ſhew, that the Church of England 
has not in reality aſſumed any greater autho— 
rity ſince, upon other principles; to the ex- 
tracts, which have been given (5), may be 
added many other citations; which relate'as 
well to the Clergy, who ſubſcribe, as to the 
laity and body of the people, who do only 


(a) Confeſſional, p. 336. 
(6) From Bp. Bull and Dr. Stebbing. Confeſſional, p. 5 f. 


Join 


1 


join in communion with us: and they all tend 
to ſhew the great difference between the im- 
perious ſpirit of the Church of Rome, which 
impoſes the belief of every one of her doc- 
trines on the conſciences of her Votaries, 
under the pains of anathemas and curſes, and 
as articles of faith, and the moderation of the 
Church of England, which is very obſerva-, 
ble in the great caution and diffidence, with 
which its moſt learned and eminent divines 
have always expreſſed themſelves in this 
matter. At the ſame time I will acknowledge 
without reſerve ; that I entertain a very indif- 
ferent opinion of their faith, as well as their 
fincerity, who in the defences and apologies 
which they make for their own Subſcription, 
are conſtrained to explain it away to a general 
acquieſcence, a public profeſſion only, or a 
tacit perſuaſion. In this as well as other mat- 
ters, men have been apt to be carried away by 
ſome leading bias into the extremes. The 
great Biſhop Stillingfleet himſelf, than whom 
no one bore a greater ſhare in the popiſh con- 
troverſies, or ſucceeded in them with more 
honour, in opening a latitude for private judg- 
ment, did not preciſely enough determine, 
what was to be given up to it, and what re- 
ſerved for the Church. He was therefore 
thought to be of opinion, that thoſe who ſub- 
{ſcribed to the articles were not obliged to 
believe them true. And to this purpoſe he 
ſays, that the Church requires Subſcription to 


5 the 
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the articles, nor as articles of faith, but as in- 
ferior truths (articles of religion, as our church 
calls them) which ſhe expects a ſubmiſſion to 
in order to her peace and tranquillity (c). Vet 
in other parts of his writings he plainly de- 
clares, that in his judgment an abſolute ſub- 
ſcription, that is, a Subſcription of belief, as 
oppoſed to a Subſcription of peaceable ſubmiſ- 
ſion, is enjoined as a term of miniſterial con- 
formity (d). The caſe of Mr. Chillingworth 
ſufficiently ſhews his opinion at leaſt of the 
moderation of our Church. His words are 
theſe : for the Church of England I am per- 
ſuaded, that the conſtant doctrineof it is ſo 
pure and orthodox, that whoever believes it 
and lives according to it, undoubtedly he ſhall 
be ſaved ; and that there is no error in it, 
which may neceſſitate or warrant any man to 
diſturb the peace or renounce the communion 
of it (e).“ He confeſſed all this, and at the 
ſame time refuſed to ſubſcribe. And whee- 
fore? He was perſuaded, that thoſe who 
ſubſcribe are ſuppoſed and required to ſub- 
{ſcribe to the truth of the articles; and he re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe, becauſe he made a ſcruple 
of ſubſcribing to the truth of one or two pro- 
poſitions, his doubts about which made him 
refuſe Subſcription to the articles in general, 


(c) Rational Account, part I. c. 2. 
(d) Unreaſonableneſs of Separation. Preface. 
(e) Preface to the Author of Charity maintained, 


He 
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He was moreover willing to ſubſcribe all, that 
(he imagined) the compilers of the articles 
did intend to ſecure and provide for; but he 
refuſed the legal Subſcription, or the form of 
Subſcription legally enjoined, which carried 
the matter ſomething farther, than the firſt de- 
fign of the articles did, in his opinion, intend, 
For the form of the ſtatute requires men to 
declare their aſſent and ſubſcribe to the articles, 
that is, to the truth of them; and therefore 
though he was ready to ſubſcribe what was 
intended originally by the church, yet he re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe what was required afterwards 
by the ſtate, However, that he did not 
object any injuſtice or unreaſonableneſs to the 
legal form, is evident ; becaufe being afterwards 
appointed to the office of Chancellor of Sarum, 
he ſubſcribed to thoſe propoſitions, the truth 
of which he had doubted of. And this is a 
great teſtimony from a man of his reputation 
for probity, and learning, and firmneſs of mind: 
it is the teſtimony of the immortal Chilling- 
worth himſelf; who diſclaimed the defence of 
the proteſtant religion as it lay it in ſyſtems and 

confeſſions, and appealed to the Bible only. 
The objection therefore, that the reſtraining 
condition, which is laid upon the candidates 
for holy orders, is © cruel and inequitable,” 
will, I humbly conceive, be entirely removed, 
when we come to ſhew, that there is not fo 
much difficulty in reconciling. themſelves to 
« this article of conformity,” as has been re- 
preſented. 


ES} 
preſented. Let us firſt examine it by the rule 
of public utility, whether it be not ſtrictly juſt 
and equitable. And here ſuch intimations as 
theſe, that © Jeſus never intended his religion 
ſhould be ſhut up in a national Church” or, 
e that he did not eſtabliſh it upon excluſive 
conditions ;” will not at all affect the main ar- 
gument. It does not carry us back to the old 
puritanical principles of Cartwright and his 
followers; that all impoſitions in religion are 
unwarrantable, though enjoined by the higheſt 
authority. It reſts upon the eſtabliſhment 
which now 1s, and to maintain which has al- 
ways been the 1mportant object of the wiſdom 
of the Legiſlature. It reſolves itſelf into 


this alternative: either none are to be admitted 


without a teſt to diſcover whether they aſſent 
to the eſtabliſhed confeſſion, or ſome other 
equivalent means of excluding thoſe who diſ- 
ſent therefrom; or the eſtabliſhment of the 
national Church muſt take its chance. And 
therefore, waving for the preſent many other 
important conſiderations, the candidate's capa- 
city to be admitted to officiate as a miniſter, is 
juſtly reſtrained upon a principle generally ac- 
knowledged ; to wit, that the religious and 
civil rights of ſubjects ought to be ſubmitted to, 
and may be diminiſhed for, the public good, 
For though ſtrictly ſpeaking it be undeniably 
true, ihat faith and conſcience, having no de- 
pendciic2 upon man's laws, are not to be com- 
pelled by human authority; yet ſince it is im- 


poſſible 
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poſſible to keep the terms of communion ſuft- 
eiently open to take in Chriſtians of very dif- 
ferent opinions concerning matters of import- 
ance, which are unavoidable; therefore in all 
eſtabliſhments a power is veſted in the Supre- 
macy of the State, to exclude ſuch as are ob- 
noxious from many privileges and emoluments 
thereto belonging. 

It is difficult to underſtand our Saviour's 
words at the time when He was arraigned be- 
fore Pilate ; ** H fpaoiazic n tpn or £5 lv 3% Tov 
001109 Tovrov.” My Kingdom is not of this 
world ;” in a ſenſe declaratory of the true na- 
ture of the church of Chriſt upon earth. The 


expreſſion ex Tov x9opov is oppoſed to ty roy 


WAT 05, T John 11. 16. and to t#x To ©eov, 
I John iv. 4, 5, 6. And hence the paſſage 
has been underſtood by fome to reſpect the 
divine origin of Chriſt's Kingdom ; or it may 
lead us to conſider it as deſcriptive of the true 
nature of Chriſt's Kingdom, the true Kingdom 
of the Meſſiah; when being ſet at the right 
hand of God, He ſhould ſend forth his holy 
Spirit to inſtruct and govern his people. But 
the moſt obvious ſenſe of the words does not 
ſeem to be at all applicable either to the origin, 
or to the future ſtate of Chriſt's Kingdom; 
and much leſs do they convey any poſitive 
idea of the true nature of Chriſt's Church 
upon earth: they contain nothing more than 
a. plain and direct anſwer to Pilate's queſtion, 

Art 


1 


Art Thou the King of the Jews? and were 


intended only to obviate the charge that was 


brought againſt Him, of treaſon againſt Cæſar., 


I have critically examined this text of Scrip- 
ture, becauſe ſeveral inferences have been 
drawn from it, not ſo admiſſible as Biſhop 
Hoadly's general doctrine ; „ that Chriſt is 
himſelf the ſole lawgiver and judge to his 
ſubjects in matters of conſcience and eternal 
ſalvation.” And this plain truth may be other- 
wiſe ſupported, without the ſanction of a di- 


vine doctrine. Yet it does not preclude the 


authority of every Chriſtian ſociety to eſtabliſh 
religious teſts or modes of worſhip, that are 
agreable to the Holy Scriptures ; and if theſe 
have moreover the ſanction of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, they are clearly defenſible upon prin- 


ciples of policy and religion. Some reaſons 


indeed there are both juſt and neceſſary, for 
which men ought to uſe their liberty, and not 
ſuffer themſelves to be in bondage to any ; 
when they are urged and conſtrained to be- 
lieve or profeſs ſome points of doctrine, or to 


adventure upon ſome practices, which are 
contrary to the rule of faith, and to the law of 


God; or where they are utterly deprived of 
freedom of conſcience, in profeſſing what they 
inwardly believe; in theſe caſes they do well 
to attend to the advice of the Apoſtle, © Ye 


are bought with a price, be not ye ſervants of 


”) » 


men. 
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men.” But where nothing is approved or im- 
poſed contrary to the liberty purchaſed for us 
by Chriſt, a larger ſcope of liberty there can- 
not be, than a Toleration conſiſting in an In- 
dulgence with reſpe&t to ſeparate places of 
worſhip, or different modes of diſcipline, or in 
allowances of particular and occaſional con- 
formity. Such a Toleration pre- ſuppoſing the 
eſtabliſhment of a national Church, it is im- 
poſlible to underſtand Mr. Locke's arguments 
in its favour, as concluſive againſt the autho- 
rity of any chriſtian ſociety to preſcribe re- 
ligious teſts or modes of worſhip, which are 
agreable to the Scriptures; and we do not 
contend for any other (7). 

- The infinuations that have TRY thrown out 
in the preface of the book (g), (which is com- 
monly the fort of writers, wherein they mount 
the choiceſt of their artillery) concerning © a 
combination to adhere to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
for ſome political purpoſes not fit to be owned,” 
or, © a mere conformity to an eccleſiaſtical 
eftabliſhment, and a reſolution to ſupport and 
defend it at all events with or without reaſon,” 
will not detract any thing from the eſtimation 
of the Clergy of the Church of England ; who 
aver themſelves to be conſtitutional conformiſts 
to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, ee by . 


( ) Confeſſional. Preface, p. 42, 
(8) bo. p. 18, 19. 
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the public authority of the ſtate, and by the 
concurrence of a very great number of learned 
and eminent men, whoſe profeſſion has led 
them to a more intimate ſtudy of the Holy 
Scriptures; who have a ſteady zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant religion and government; and though 
willing to make any reaſonable conceſſions, 
are apprehenſive of the dangers that may ariſe 
to the public peace from alterations in the 
public forms of the church, where there is 
not, all things conſidered, a juſt and weighty 
occaſion. | oY 

But let us come to what is allowed to be 
the fundamental poſition, upon which the au- 
thority of eſtabliſhed confeſſions in pro- 
teſtant communions depends. Every parti- 
cular Church, conſidered as a ſociety, has a 
right, as other ſocieties haye, to ſecure its 
own peace and welfare by all lawful means ; 
and conſequently, to preſcribe ſuch terms of 
communion as appear to be moſt expedient for 
the purpoſe ; provided that nothing be re- 
quired, under this pretence, which is contrary 
to the word of God, or inconſiſtent with the 
liberty of other churches (þ).”- To this it has 
been anſwered in the words of Biſhop Hoadly, 
& that, by admitting the principle of ſelf-de- 
fence and ſelf-preſervation in matters of re- 


(%) Contfeſſional, p. 22. 
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E 
ligion, all the perſecutions of the Heathens 
againſt the Chriſtians, and even the Popiſh In- 
quiſition may be juſtified (i); which has been 
explained more fully thus: * If the Church 
of England, for example, has a right to fix 
her own terms of communion, and in conſe- 
quence of that, to ſecure the obedience of 
her members by temporal rewards and penal- 
ties, the Church of Portugal muſt, upon the 
ſame. principle, have an equal right to ſecure 
herſelf by the diſcipline of an holy office, or 
how otherwiſe ſhe thinks proper (&4).” All. 
which amounts to this kind of reaſoning : 
becauſe any particular church, conſidered as 
a. ſociety, may ſecure its own peace and 
welfare by all lawful means, the greateſt 
violences and barbarities may therefore be 
committed by the governors of every eſta- 
bliſhed church againſt them that diſſent from 
it. The conſequence is manifeſtly abſurd ; 
and it is ſuggeſted with an equal ſhare of 
abſurdity, that the poſition from which it is 
falſely deduced, muſt be falſe likewiſe. To 
this anſwer then and its explication I beg leave 
to object: that upon the principles of our 
eſtabliſhment, no violence at all can be juſtly 
practiſed againſt any man on account of 


(i) Speech for the Repeal of the Occaſional Conformity | 
and Schiſm Acts. Tindal's Hiſtory, &c. vol. iv. p. 580. 


(() Confeſſional, p. 23. 
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his religion, merely as ſuch ; it will warrant 
only ſuch a ſelf-defence as may be neceſſary, 
with regard to the diſpoſitions and powers 
of its opponents. The rights which the 
ſubjects of an eſtabliſhed religion have, in 
virtue of the eſtabliſhment, are upon the ſame 
footing as other rights of a civil nature. The 
legal authority, where-ever it is lodged, 
cannot be wrong in granting ſuch advantages 
to the profeſſors of any particular religion, as 
are implied in the notion of an eſtabliſhment ; 
they have moreover a claim to its protection, 
if their opponents either make, or threaten to 
make, any diſturbances on their part againſt 
the eſtabliſhment : otherwiſe violent methods 
will not be neceſſary, and therefore will not 
be lawful. Such a principle of ſelf-defence 
and ſelf-preſervation, as can juſtify only ſuch 
meaſures as are neceflary for the ſecurity of the 
eſtabliſhment, cannot be underſtood to juſtify 


others, which are not needful for that purpoſe, 


and therefore cannot juſtly be employed. 


Though the religious rights of an eſtabliſh- 


ment may be detended againſt the combina- 
tions of wicked and deſigning men, juſt in the 
ſame manner as civil rights may; that is, by 
all prudential methods whatſoever ; yet, I 
would aſk, in what view can ſuch prudential 


methods, as may be expedient or needful 
ſor a reaſonable defence, make way for the 


admiſſion of, or have any connection with, 
the 


e 
the perſecutions of the heathens againſt the 


primitive chriſtians, or the tortures of the 
Romiſh inquiſition ? If the church of England 
has a right to fix her own terms of com- 
munion, and to grant ſuch temporal advan- 
tages as are implied in the notion of an eſta- 
bliſhment ; he is a dexterous caſuiſt indeed, 
and more worthy to be reckoned among the 
regular clerks of Ignatius than the zealous 
champions of Liberty, who infers from 
thence, that the church of Portugal has an 
equal right to uſe ſuch kind of cruelties, 
as are employed by the Romiſh inquilitors 
againſt heretics and others, who are averſe to 
their intolerant ſuperſtition. 

In contradiction to this ill uſe that has 
ſometimes been made of the principle of ſelf- 
defence and ſelf- preſervation in matters of re- 
gion, the church of England for herſelf, and 
that great community which goes under the 
denomination of the Reformed Church, of 
which ſhe has deſervedly been honoured with 
the title of the chief and leading branch, 
declares inſtruction, exhortation, and admoni- 
tion, to be the only legitimate means of ad- 
vancing and preſerving the true religion of 
Chriſt : ſhe profeſſes higher views, than to 
eſtabliſh herſelf in peace and quiet upon 
the earth, by engaging mankind in an out- 
ward acknowledgment of chriſtianity, by the 
means of temporal rewards and puniſhments : 


the 
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ſhe uſes no violence to compel men to con- 
formity : ſhe allows all the theories of 
chriſtian liberty to ſtand upon their own foun- 
dations ; and deprives no man of his natural 
right to judge for himſelf in matters of re- 
ligion, and to practiſe accordingly : ſhe has 
condeſcended to alledge ih her own defence 
the uſage of proteſtant churches abroad ; and 
has the early practice of eſtabliſhed confeſſions 
at home to appeal to, long before the tyran- 
nical ſpirit of Rome prevailed ; yet theſe being 
human compoſitions, ſhe acknowledges them 
to be ſubject to the examination of every in- 
telligent chriſtian, with the ſcriptures before 
him. And all this is very conſiſtent with the 
authority, which ſhe claims nevertheleſs, of 
interpreting the ſcriptures for all her mem- 
bers; who being perſons of found judgment, 
and knowing their obligations to comply with 
or diflent from the eſtabliſhment, did, in the 
inſtant of determining for themſelves, in vo- 
luntarily ſubſcribing or receiving her eſtabliſhed 
confeſſion, exclude themſelves from the right 
of private judgment, and ſubmit to the au- 
thority of the Church ; not as an infallible au- 
thority, but as an authority of order. She 
does not deſire the laity to ſubſcribe her ar- 
ticles; becauſe the reputation of her unifor- 
mity to all ſucceeding times, and: the unity of 
doctrine for the regular inſtruction of the 
people, are abundantly ſecured by the Sub- 
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{cription of her miniſters, in teſtification of their 
common conſent and agreement in the ſaid 
doctrine ; which is therefore required as an 
indiſpenſable condition of qualifying themſelves 
for paſtors and teachers of the people, and fot 
holding any preferment in the church. 

If therefore it happens, that any who have 
ſubſcribed to the articles of religion, do find in 
the progreſs of their ſtudies, that what they 
aſſented to is inconſiſtent with their farther 
diſcoveries and improvements in theology, there 
is no room to retract ; ſuch a change of 
opinions is virtually diſclaiming their Sub- 
ſcription, which admitted them into their 
function and preferments: the ſecurity which 
has been given to the public of the ſoundneſs 
of their faith and doctrines, and that they 
will inſtruct the people committed to their 
charge agreably thereto, in the truth of the 
goſpel, has the nature of an obligation, which 
ſtands in full force againſt them for the due 
performance of the conditions; and if theſe 
are no longer complied with, I know no other 
alternative, than to give up the emoluments 
which they enjoy under them. If there be 
ſome who reſt ſatisfied with any thing leſs, 
they would ſurely be very unfair accuſers of 
their brethren, who act conformably to their 
engagements with fincerity and a good con- 
ſcience, for adhering to the eſtabliſhed 


ſyſtem for ſome political purpoles not fit to 
CG. -—— YE 


A . 
be owned.” To alledge, that they are ſorry 


for what they did very early in life, inconſi- 


derately too, and on the authority of others, 
is an aggravation rather than an excuſe; and 
the air of freedom and pleaſantry, with which 
they exculpate themſelves, ** that they will 
do ſo no more,” * that they will never be 
caught again,” is nugatory, and hardly con- 
ſiſtent with “ any liberal ſentiments on the 
article of common honeſty.” They are bound 
to the Church by what they have done already, 
and, if we may judge from the unſurmountable 
dithculties they are under, have repeated ſe- 
veral times; and ſhe wiſhes them not to re- 
tain her emoluments, which they are entitled 
to no longer than they make good their own 
voluntary engagements. Yet ſhe does not caſt 
away her faithleſs ſons from her; they cannot 
be inſenſible of her charity and moderation, 
whilſt the cheriſhes them, though they have 
forſaken her. She excludes only the avowed 
followers of different ſects and opinions; which 
might otherwiſe break in upon the ſcheme of 
unitormity, and conſequently interrupt the 
peace and welfare, which this uniformity is 
intended to maintain by not admitting them 
to its emoluments. 

Nor does the Church in all this matter claim 
any legiſlative authority as her own. Tt at any 
time ſhe ſeems to exerciſe ſuch an authority, 


it is in alliance and concurrence with the State. 


There 
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There is no room on the one hand to ſay, that 
the reformation of the public ſervice hath been 


altogether lay and parliamentary; the ordinals 


and changes that have been made, were de- 
rived from the Convocation, which alone con- 
ſulted about them; and the Parliament took 
care in enacting them, to ſhew, that they only 
added the force of a law to what had been 
done before by eccleſiaſtical authority. On 
the other hand, was it ever heard of, that the 
civil ſanction, which alone makes any con- 
ſtitution to have the force of a law, gives it 
any other authority than a civil one? The 
Church herein does no more, as a Body, than 
what every Individual has a right to do, for 
himſelf. He examines a doctrine that is pro- 
pounded; he forms his opinion upon it; and 
judges for himſelf, with whom he can hold 
communion, and from whom he mult ſe— 
parate. And when ſuch deciſions are made 
by the body of the paſtors of the Church, all 
perſons within that church do owe great reſpect 
thereto : the Church may certainly decree, that 
ſuch is their doctrine; and in order to main- 
tain union and edification, may require ſome 
poſitive declarations about it from all, whom 
they admit to miniſter in holy things. This is 
the Authority of our Church in matters of 
Faith, in oppoſition to the infallibility of the 
Romiſh Church: ſhe feeks elſewhere for a 
power to ratify and confirm her decrees : the 

C 2 Le- 
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Legiſlators muſt give them the public ſanction, 
according to their own perſuaſions: and after 
all, they derive only from thence the operation 
of all other laws; the doctrines, which are 
confirmed thereby, have no more truth than 
they had before, without any ſuch publication; 
they do not oblige the conſciences of the ſub- 
jects, unleſs they come under the ſame per- 
ſuaſions ; yet it highly becometh every good 
and peaceable member of the community, to 
wave or give up his religious, as well as his 
Civil rights, to a legal authority. For a ſociety 
or commonwealth cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs ſome 
form of religion be eſtabliſhed therein ; which 
eſtabliſhment, being made for uniformity of 
worſhip, muſt extend to doctrine and diſci- 
pline ; without impugning any ſyſtem of go- 
vernment which tolerates diſſenters therefrom, 
with a proper regard to its own peace and ſe- 
curity. So that the force of the plea for the 
Subſcription of the Clergy to the Articles of 
Religion, lies in the expediency of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the national Church ; and that it 
may be fully apprehended, it 1s proper to make 
ſome enlargement upon the ſeveral particulars 
that it contains, | 

For which purpoſe, the firſt point to be 
confidered is; whether the admiſſion of all to 
officiate as public miniſters, without ſome teſt 
to diſcover, whether they do aflent or not to 
the preſent eſtabliſhment of the Church of 

| England, 
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England, would not in the natural courſe 'of 
things endanger it. And here we may obſerve 
in general, that the Governors in all civilized 
States, not content to eſtabliſh ſome religion, 
which they think moſt conducive to the honour 
of God and the advantage of the ſtate ; where- 
ever any other notions of religious worſhip 
have been profeſſed by ſuch numbers of the 
ſubjects as are likely to riſe into a competition 
with the eſtabliſhment, which may break out 
into enmities and conteſts ; have always thought 
fit to guard it in ſome degree againſt them, and 
to give it ſuch a ſuperiority as is neceſſay to 
preſerve the public peace and welfare. This is 
a plain caſe ; wherein, without doubt, the ma- 
giſtrate has his right of interpoſing reſerved to 
him, without breaking in upon Chriſtian li- 
berty ; and much more will it be his indiſpen- 
ſable duty, to diſcountenance many groſs and 
noxious errors, which prevail at any time 
among wicked and licentious men of various 
denominations; and which might otherwiſe 
acquire ſuch ſtrength, by uniting their efforts, 
as to break out into overt acts of oppolition to 
the juſt and righteous regulations of civil 
fociety. 

It was upon theſe principles, that after ſome 
progreſs had been made in the Reformation of 
the Church of England, it was thought to be 
a great defect, that a public confeſſion of faith 
and doctrine was ſtill wanting; to ſupply 
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which, the Articles of Religion were com- 
piled, publiſhed, and enjoined to be ſubſcribed. 
In which work care was taken, to eſtabliſh the 
poſitive articles of religion; and to cut off the 
errors formerly introduced in the times of 
popery, and of late broached by the anabaptiſts 
and enthuſiaſts of Germany ; avoiding the 
niceties of the ſchoolmen, or the peremptori- 
neſs of the writers of controverſy ; which was 
the likelieſt means to prevent and compoſe di- 
verſity of opinions, and to remove the objection 
incident to every c{tabliſhed religion, and which 
has been made to all the reformed eſtabliſh- 
ments in Europe, that they are too narrow. 
We cannot however, conſiſtently with the ori- 
ginal intention of the compilers, ſuppoſe, that 
the articles were deſigned to be articles of 
peace, rather than of belief; fo that the Sub- 
{ſcription ſhould be a compromiſe to teach no- 
thing contrary to them, not a declaration that 
the ſubſcribers believe agreably thereto. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet abſolutely explodes this conceit ; 
ſaying, there was no reaſon or foundation 
for it at the time when the articles were en- 
Joined to be ſubſcribed ; and that they who 
did ſubſcribe to them, did either believe them 
to be true, or elſe did groſly prevaricate. And 
indeed a door would thereby be opened for the 
filent profeſſors of every ſpecies of hereſy, to in- 
trude themſelves into the boſom of the church; 
which in the end would be of very ill conſe- 


quence 
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quence to its intereſt and ſafety. Yet if the 
caſe be rightly ſtated by the late Biſhop of Bri- 
Fol; if it be a true repreſentation both of the 
original intention of the church, and the actual 
intention of the law; that “ Subſcripti 

amounts to an approbation of and an aſſent to 
the doctrines contained in the articles, in the 
very ſenſe which the compilers are ſuppoſed 
to have underſtood them in ();“ the queſtion 

may very well be put, who can pretend to ſay, 
by what views or conſiderations the compilers 
of the articles were influenced ? Is it not highly 
probable, that many queſtions were framed 
relating to them, which were given out to ſe- 
veral Biſhops and Divines for their opinions 
concerning them? who delivered in their ſe- 
veral anſwers, which were examined and con- 
ſidered very maturely ; ſome of them might 
think it more conducive to peace, to ſuffer 
ſome difficult and controvertible points to 
paſs under dubious expreſſions, or in the ve 

words of Scripture, without any deciſive ſenſe 
or explanation impoſed upon them ; while the 
method propoſed by others, more commend- 
able perhaps for their openneſs and fincerity, 
was, that every thing might be expreſſed with 
all the perſpicuity and diſtinctneſs poſſible, 
in the apteſt and preciſeſt terms, which the 
language of the times afforded: or may it not 


(!) Biſhop Conybeare's Sermon on Subſcriptions. 
be 
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be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they intended 
ſome latitude of interpretation; and having ſe- 
cured ſuch truths as they were moſt concerned 
about, were content to leave matters of ſmaller 
moment undetermined? The queriſt may urge 
farther : whilſt it is poſitively laid down, that 
ſome articles, being formed in general terms, 
leave a latitude for private opinions, and 
others, being otherwiſe formed, leave no ſuch 
latitude, how is the true ſenſe to be aſcer- 
tained ? If the wording of any article admits 
of two different ſenſes, how can they both be 
defended as agreable to the word of God? 
Whilſt Calviniſts and Arminians ſubſcribe in 
the different ſenſes of abſolute and conditionate 
decrees ; and learned perſonages find opinions 
flatly contradictory to each other in the ſame 
article (n); how is that diverſity of opinions 
avoided, which was the original ſcope and 
intention of the articles? To all which it 
may be anſwered in general : when an article, 
or any propoſition contained therein, is fairly 
capable of different interpretations, he may un- 
doubtedly be ſaid to believe the truth of that 
article or propoſition, who believes it true in 
any ſuch ſenſe as it will reaſonably admit, 
without doing violence to the words, or con- 
tradicting what our Church has elſewhere 
taught and required us to acknowledge. For 


(n) Dr. W. and Dr. B. concerning the Fifth Article, 
5 3 where 
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where the words themſelves do allow a liberty, 
the compilers certainly intended the fame, or 
they would have confined the ſenſe of ſuch 
words more ſtrictly ; and we are not bound to 
abridge ourſelves, where the church has left 
us free. There can be no room to complain 
of prevarication, if men of different notions 
unite in ſubſcribing forms, wherein a laxity of 
interpretation was intended, or the legiſlator 
has not thought fit to determine'in what par- 
ticular ſenſe the ſubſcriber ſhall give his aſſent. 
For beſides that ſuch a latitude was perfectly 
agreable to the candour and moderation of 
Cranmer and Ridley, who were the chief, if 
not the only, compilers; nothing is more evi- 
dent in the ecclefiaſtical hiſtories of the early 
times of the Reformation, than that the 
puritans, being reſpectable neither for their 
quality nor their numbers, as diſſenters from 
the hierarchy, were not as yet obnoxious to 
the government ; and conſequently, that thoſe 
prejudices to latitude and toleration had not 
yet been imbibed, which were afterwards fo 
prevalent among the Biſhops and Divines in 
the latter part of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; who 
had an utter averſion to thoſe goſpel-privileges, 
as ſchiſmatical and puritanical. In the be- 
ginning of the laſt century another ſolution 
was given, upon a larger plan of liberty ; that 
ſubſcribers were not bound to the fingle ſenſe 


of the compilers, as they were before; and 
good 


. 
good reaſon there was for it. By 13 Eliz. e. 12. 
intituled, “ An Act for Miniſters of the Church 
to be of ſound Religion,” which is the ſtatutable 
authority requiring Subſcription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the clergy are enjoined to de- 
clare their afjent and ſubſcribe to all the articles 
of religion, which only concern the confeſſion 
of the true Chriſtian faith and the doctrine of 
the Sacraments; but the thirty- ſixth of the Con- 
ſtitutions and Canons eccleſiaſtical, confirmed 
in the year r603, and the firſt of King James, 
is expreſs for the clergy to ſubſcribe to and 
acknowledge all and every article to be agre- 
able to the word of God. About this time, 
great and warm debates had ariſen concerning 
many theological points, which had no re- 
lation to the doctrine of faith, or of the ſa- 
craments; and on the firſt publication of the 
Canons by the king's authority, many refuſed 
to ſubſcribe the third article of the thirty- ſixth 
canon (which concerneth the book of articles 
of religion) alledging, that they were ready 
to ſubicribe to the articles of religion con- 
cerning the doctrine of faith and the ſacra- 
ments, which was all that was required by 
law; but that they were not bound to aſſent 
to and by their ſubſcription approve them all, 
Hereupon a royal declaration was ſet forth, 
ratifying and confirming the articles of the 
Church of England; requiring all men to 
continue in the uniform profeſſion thereof; 


pro- 
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prohibiting the leaſt difference from the faid 
articles; and expreſſing, that they ſhould be 
taken in the literal and grammatical fenſe. 
This reſted, during the reigns of King James 
the firſt and his ſucceſſor, upon the authority 
of the ſaid declaration; which having been 
iſſued by the former, and like other acts of 
ſupremacy, which being unconfirmed by the 
legiſlature are merely perſonal, dying with 
him, was revived by King Charles the firſt 
in the year 1628, and has ever ſince the 
Reſtoration been prefixed to the articles; by 
what authority will be the next enquiry; 
whereby a conſiderable abatement was made 
in their original ſtrictneſs, and the plain and 
full meaning in the literal and grammatical 
ſenſe was eſtabliſhed in expreſs words. 

It has always been thought reaſonable, that 
upon weighty and important conſiderations, 
according to the various exigencies of times 
and occaſions, ſuch changes and alterations 
ſhould be made in things adviſedly eſtabliſhed 
at firſt, as to them that are in authority may 
ſeem neceſſary or expedient. Accordingly in 
the reigns of ſeveral princes fince the Re- 
formation, many alterations have been made 
in the eſtabliſhed church; yet ſo as that 
the main body and eſſentials of it have ſtill 
continued the ſame to this day. This was 
moſt remarkably the cafe at the time of the. 
Reſtoration. The great miſchiefs and in- 
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conveniencies that had ariſen during the late 
confuſions, rendered it neceſſary, that ſome- 
thing ſhould be done for allaying thoſe diſ- 
tempers, which the indiſpoſition of the times 
had contracted. It ſeemed probable, that the 
uſe of the Liturgy, which had been diſcon- 
tinued, would return of courſe; but thoſe 
men, who had made it their buſineſs to render 
the people diſaffected thereto, were engaged, in 
point of intereſt and reputation, to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to hinder the reſtitution 
thereof, Great importunities were thereupon 
uſed with the king, that the Liturgy might be 
revived; and ſuch alterations made therein, 
and additions thereunto, as were requiſite for 

the eaſe of tender conſciences. All this was 
done, and a new act was paſſed for the uni- 
formity of public prayers; not that the book 
of common prayer, as it ſtood before eſta- 
bliſhed by law, did, in their opinion who 
were appointed to review it, contain in it any 
thing contrary to the word of God or to ſound 
doctrine; or which a godly man might not 
with a good conſcience uſe and ſubmit unto ; 
with the allowance of ſuch juſt and favourable 
conſtruction, as in common equity ought to 
be allowed to all human writings. In like 
manner, the people had been led during thoſe 
times of confuſion into many factions and 
ſchiſms, to the great miſchief and ſcandal of 
the reformed religion of the Church of 
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England; infomuch that it was impoſſible, 
to open the terms of communion wide enough 
to receive them all; and it is likewiſe very 
notorious, that the largeſt and moſt compre- 
henſive toleration would have given neither 
eaſe nor relief to the non-conformiſts of thoſe 
times; nothing leſs would have ſatisfied them, 
than an entire new model of the church of 
England. And whatever advantages a plan of 
reformation might have had in any other re- 
ſpects, it is very ſuſpicious from the temper of 
the Houſe of Commons, which diſcovered itſelf 
ſoon, that no bill for that purpoſe would have 
been received; and moreover any alterations 
in the Thirty-nine Articles would have been 
of dangerous conſequence to ſome important 
doctrines, or laudable practices, of the eſta- 
bliſhed church. 

The method therefore that was taken, was 
the beſt that could be thought of. At the 
inſtance, moſt probably, of Archbiſhop Laud, 
and with a view to accommodate the Armi- 
nians with a ſenſe of the articles, which was 
never thought of by the original compilers, 
King Charles had republiſhed his father's de- 
claration in the ſame or nearly the ſame form, 
as that which ſtands before the Thirty- nine 
Articles in our preſent books. It ſeems too, 
that the biſhops and other divines, to whom 
his ſon and ſucceſſor King Charles the ſecond 
granted his commiſſion under the great ſeal 
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to review the book of common prayer, and 
to prepare ſuch alterations and additions as they 
thought proper; and afterwards the convoca- 
tions of the provinces of Canterbury and Vork, 
being called and aſſembled for the ſame pur- 
poſe; adopted the ſame declaration. And 
this, I apprehend, is the true foundation of 
Biſhop Burnet's doctrine concerning literal and 
grammatical ſenſes ; though he mentions the 
declaration only as it was originally ſet forth 
by James the firſt : for as ſuch it could have no 
authority at the time he wrote his Expoſition ; 
though many good effects of it, in producing 
a general acquieſcence, and allaying the fierce- 
neſs of religious diſputes, were {till diſcernible. 
Without doubt, the Calviniſts of thoſe times 
complained as loudly of the ſanction that was 
newly given to the declaration, as they did of 
Biſhop Burnet's inference therefrom, for leaving 
the articles open to men of another perſuaſion ; 
but the Arminians were ſtronger ; and without 
ſuch enlargement of ſenſe, their Subſcriptions 
could not ſo well agree with their opinions, 
Be that as it may. The declaration received 
from thenceforward a legal ſanction. It be- 
came a new declaratory law. For it was a 
art of the contents of that one book, ex- 
hibited and preſented to his Majeſty by the 
Convocation, intituled, © The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, &c,” which was eſtabliſhed in the 
lame year 1661 by the act of — * 
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It was no longer an act of the king's ſupre- 
macy, but it became an act of the legiſlature ; 
and has received no alteration ſince; for it re- 
mits the offenders againſt it for their puniſh- 
ment to the commiſſion eccleſiaſtical, which 
was then in full force. The articles them- 
ſelves having an undiſputed right to the place 
which they occupy in the book of common 
prayer, as well as ſeveral prayers and thankſ- 
givings that were added, being fitted to ſpe- 
cial occaſions, and particularly the office for 
the baptiſm of ſuch as are of riper years; 
becauſe the ſame act of uniformity which 
eſtabliſhes theſe, without ſpecifying them in 
the title, enforces the articles likewiſe in 
ſome new caſes (2), and moreover expreſs] 

conſtrues and applies the Thirty-ſixth Article 
thereto; the declaration having been re- 
publiſhed, at the time we are ſpeaking of, 
together with the articles (as the title informs 
us) and now ſtanding before them, has a 
right alſo to the ſame place under the ſame 
ſanction. The preface to the book of 
common prayer, which was prepared or 
reviſed by Biſhop Wren, Biſhop Skinner, 
Biſhop Henchman, and Biſhop Davies ; and 
thoſe other prefaces ; the former concerning 
the public ſervice of the church, which was 


(n) Particularly the Caſe of Lecturers, as it has been 
ſtated by the inimitable pen of a late excellent Prelate. 
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received under the act of uniformity of King 
Edward the ſixth, and the latter concerning 
ceremonies, drawn up by Biſhop Sanderſon; 
have always been eſteemed by eccleſiaſtical 
Lawyers and Judges parts of the faid book ; 
and are declaratory likewiſe. Theſe have no 
pretenſions to the places which they occupy 
therein, otherwiſe than by virtue of the act 
of uniformity ; and the declaration no leſs 
will ſupport its claim to the ſame place, under 
the ſame authority. 

And now the wonder ceaſes (o), that it is 
deſtitute of all the ufual formalities of a 
royal declaration ; that there is no royal 
ſignature at the head of it; no atteſtation of 
his majeſty's command, by any of the great 
officers of the crown; no mention of the 
time when, nor the place whence it iſſued; 
that during the reign of Queen Anne, the 
title of it ſtood invariably as it had done from 
the firſt, His Majeſty's Declaration ;” that 
it has never been acknowledged by any 
iucceeding Prince, nor authenticated by the 
ſpecific ratification of any. Taking it upon 
the footing merely of a royal declaration, I 
ſhould eſteem it of no more validity than the 
declaration of James the ſecond for liberty 
of conſcience ; tor I know of no power in 
the crown, to diſpenſe with the eccleſiaſtical, 


(% Confeſſional, page 99, 109. 
any 
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any more than the civil Law of the realm. 
The language too of the declaration, which 
was very conſiſtent with the politics of the 
times wherein it was wrote, had it been con- 
tinued ſince the Revolution by a mere act of 
Supremacy, would not have been admitted. 
«© We will not endure any varying or de— 
parting from the doctrine and the diſcipline 
of the Church of England; and if any perſon 
ſhall affix any new ſenſe to any article, he 
ſhall be liable to our difpleaſure and the 
churches cenſure in our commiſſion eccle- 
ſiaſtical.“ The literal and grammatical ſenſe 
allowed therein was a political device, to let 
them into the privileges and emoluments of 
the church, who were moſt favoured, and 
could not otherwiſe come in conſiſtently with 
their well-known opinions ; and ſo long as 
the judgment and authority of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical commiſhon laſted, was a means to 
exclude others. But in after-times, when this 
reſtraint was taken off, and eccleſiaſtics were 
no longer the judges, what ſhould be deemed 
a varying or departing from the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church; this indulgence of 
a latitude became productive of the moſt 
happy effects. Notwithſtanding the declara- 
tion was originally intended, and applied, as 
a corrective to many notions unfavourable to 
monarchy, particularly to the lawfulneſs of 
reliſting wicked and unrighteous princes, which 
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the Calviniſts had inferred from their theo- 
logical principles of election and grace; yet 
in the end, it was ſubverſive of thoſe high- 
church principles, which it was contrived to 
ſupport; and the doctrine of wilful rebellion 
being dropped in the limitation of the crown, 
it became the foundation of Revolution- prin- 
ciples. | 

The reſult will be this. The ſame Act 
of Uniformity, which recognizes the title of 
the articles, that they were agreed upon for 
the preventing diverſity of opinions, admits 
likewiſe the declaration for literal and gram- 

matical ſenſes. A rule of interpretation is 
thereby authorized, which is moreover of the 
greateſt uſe and importance to the preſent 
times. Moſt probably, there are ſtill Cal- 
viniſtical and Arminian divines of the Church 
of England; and a more numerous tribe of 
other denominations; who though all of the 
fame confeſſion, do not perhaps agree exactly 


in opinion with regard to many of the Thirty- 


nine articles of religion. Yet they all ſub- 
ſcribe to them without any diverſity of opi- 
nions; that is, in the ſenſe of varying from the 
articles ; not, of diftering from each other. 
In thole curious points wherein theſe differ- 
ences lie, men of all forts take the articles to 
be for themiclves; there is ſtill a conſent 
touching true religion; and nobody has a right 
to aſk, wherein one man differeth from an- 

other. 
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other. The judgment at common law, re- 
ported by Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, 1s hereby 
avoided ; the ſubſtance of which is this; * that 
if any Subſcription is allowed, which admits 
diverſity of opinions, the ſtatute 13 of Eliz. 
would be rendered of none effect.“ The di- 
verſity mentioned in the ſtatute is avoided ; 
whether the meaning of the compilers does 
not ſufficiently appear by the nature of the 
ſubject, and by the ordinary ſignification of 
the words wherein it is expreſſed ; or, not- 
withſtanding the meaning is ſo plain that any 
unprejudiced and reaſonable man may cer- 
tainly underſtand it, yet the words will bear 
a double meaning; as indeed it is plainly im- 
poſſible, that any thing ſhould be delivered in 
{ſuch clear and certain words, as to be abſo- 
lutely incapable of ſome other ſenſe. Thus 
too there is deemed to be no deſertion of the 
articles, in the ſeveral opinions concerning con- 
ditionate and abſolute decrees; becauſe, though 
contradictory to each other, they are juſtified 
on both ſides, as being agreable to the literal 
and grammatical ſenſe: and though the article 
in the Apoſtles Creed, concerning the © going 
down of Chriſt into Hell,” be (as Dr. Clarke 
has obſerved) univerially underſtood in a ſenſe 
very different from what the compilers in- 
tended ; yet here will be no diverſity of opi- 
nions within the meaning of the ſtatute, if the 


words © hell” and © inferit” will admit the 
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different ſenſes, that have been affixed to 
them. Hence too it mult be ſuppoſed to be, 
that all who ſubſcribe to the articles in different 
ſenſes, are fully ſatisfied in their own minds, 
that by their Subſcription they fulfil the pur- 
port and intention of the ſtatute ; there is no 
deſertion of the articles eſtabliſhed ; no © wreſt- 
ing or diſtorting them from their natural, ori- 
ginal meaning;” and though Biſhop Burnet's 
obſervation may be very juſt, that in many 
caſes it 1s a great hardſhip to exclude ſome 
very deſerving perſons from the ſervice of the 
church, by requiring a Subſcription to ſo many 
particulars, concerning ſome of which they are 
not fully ſatisfied ; yet the main difficulty, “ in 
reconciling themſelves to this article of con- 
tormity,” proceeds from certain principles 
jettled in their minds by time and education, 
beyond the power of themſelves to alter them: 
I will not call them prejudices ; becauſe it is 
impoſſible to diftinguiſh them from the truths 
there; and it is very injurious, to eſteem an- 
other faulty in embracing any fide of the 
queſtion, becauſe we, perhaps upon very dif- 
terent views, judge it to be falſe. 

Nor is it the leaſt utility of ſuch a latitude of 
interpretation, as may be pleaded for under the 
Declaration; that it ſuperſedes the pretended 
neceſſity of a review of the articles; becauſe 
men of different opinions may very well ac- 
quieſce in them, as they are; and conſequently 

It 
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it has great weight to determine the queſtion 
concerning the expediency of the meaſure, 
without entering into the argument againſt the 
meaſure itſelf, drawn from its ſuppoſed im- 
practicability. I will therefore cloſe this part 
of my argument with the following obſer- 
vations. 

I. Where a religious Teſt has been eſta- 
bliſhed by the Church, with the ſanction of 
the State, for the behoof of both; it concerned 
the Impoſers to take care, that its meaning be 
expreſſed in ſuch words, as ſufficiently mani- 
feſt the ſame to the underſtanding of every 
reaſonable man; which if they do not, no law 
of equity or prudence bindeth him, on whom 
the Teſt is impoſed, to confine the ambiguous 
ſenſe; or not ſubſcribe to them in any ſenſe, 
that the words will import. 

II. Where a latitude of interpretation has 
been eſtabliſhed; it is better, to permit certain 
controverted points to reſt under the approved 
moderation of the Church of England, than to 
be over- buſy in matters of ſpeculative divinity; 
whence factions may be created, dangerous to 
civil government itſelf. 

III. Eſpecially „“ in theſe latter times,” 
when © the zeal and vigilance both of paſtors 
and people in the Church of England againſt 
popery and popiſh emiſſaries, is viſibly de- 
clined ; and little interruption 1s given to the 
unwearied endeavours of treacherous prieſts, 
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ſtrengthening themſelves, and animated, by 
an influx of Jeſuits, to pervert his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to their intolerant ſuperſtition, 
and conſequently from their allegiance ();“ 
when moreover the learned and the unlearned 
are doing the work of Papiſts, and advance 
more than half-way to meet them (g) ; and 
our religion is debaſed to a trade, and a pro- 
ject to advance men's intereſted and ambitious 
views, by ways and artifices contrary to the 
clerical profeſſion (7); this is a ſtrong ar- 
gument ad utrumque, that a review of the 
articles would be dangerous; in proportion to 
the avidity, wherewith every propoſal of thi: 
ſort 1s received, for reaſons not fit to be owned : 
and I ſuppoſe, it ſeriouſly affects all, who have 
a hearty concern for the honour and ſupport of 
our Proteſtant Church. | 

IV. With reſpect to the eccleſiaſtical Diſ- 
cipline, notwithſtanding the reflection which 
has been thrown out, “ that the Thirty-nine 
articles, conſidered as articles of commu- 
nion, are of no manner of uſe to the church 
or ſignificance to the laity, under a relax- 
ation of diſcipline, extremely diſhonourable 
to her governors, and highly ſcandalous to 


(þ) Confeſſional. Preface, p. 67, 68. 

() Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. 
Alban's. 1765. p. 35. 

(7) Ibid. p. 25, &c. 
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her members (s) ;” it is very obvious, that the 
expediency of a new model of ſtricter diſ- 
cipline may be ſupplied, in a great meaſure, 
by a bare attention to the maxim of the philoſo- 
pher ; quanto latius officiorum quam juris patet 
regula. 

But it may be, that ſome among the Diſſen- 
ters, who know very well what their intereſts _ 
require, may urge their reaſonable expeQtati- 
ons; ſmoothly profeſſing, that they do not 
aim at any thing more, than an abolition of 
Subſcriptions. In-a matter of great importance 
to the public, the bare profeſſions of inter- 
eſted parties cannot reaſonably be expected to 
have much weight. Let us attend rather to 
the temper and conduct of their predeceſſors 
in the ſeparation, and mark the reſemblance 
between the preſent diſſenters and them; tak- 
ing along with us the undeniable teſtimony of 
one, who knew them well, and was not at 
all prejudiced againſt them: * Il eſt certain 
que, ſi les Preſbyteriens ſe voyent jamais en 
etat d' agir ſans oppoſition, ils ne ſeront point 
contentes qu'ils n'ayent ruine de fonds en 
comble la hierarchie, & en general toute IEgliſe 
Anglicane (7).” 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
they refuſed the uſe of ſome ceremonies and 


(s) Confeſſional, p. 94. 
(tt) Mr. Rapin's Diſſertation on Whigs and Tories. 
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rites as ſuperſtitious, which were ſufficiently 
known, by the queen's declaration, to be re- 
tained not out of any ſuch regard to them; 
but, partly, in order to maintain a fit decency 
in the worſhip of God ; and much more, out 
of a charitable deſire to keep as many as 
poſſible of the middle and lower ſort of people 
in the communion of the Church; they were 
tolerated for a great while with much con- 
nivance and gentleneſs: when they called in 
queſtion the ſuperiority of Biſhops, and pre- 
tended to a democracy in the Church ; when 
ſome of them declared, that in the Church of 
England there was no lawfal calling of mi- 
niſters, nor any miniſtry; that the elections of 
miniſters and biſhops were tyrannous; and that 
Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans, and Archdea- 
cons were but offices and names of impiety; 
their propoſitions were with great candour de- 
bated and diſcufied. But what was begun per- 
haps „with laudable conceptions of the ma- 
lignity of popiſh principles, and their fatal 
aſpect upon the civil and religious rights of 
the people,” ended in downright faction. For 
they affirmed, that the conſent of the Ma- 
giſtrate was not to be attended to; they began 
to make many in doubt to take oaths, which 
is one of the fundamental parts of juſtice; 
having reſolved not to be quiet, unleſs the 
public eſtabliſhment was altered, and their 


own favourite platform of church- government 
and 
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and diſcipline ſettled in its room, they began 
to vaunt of their ſtrength and the number of 
their partizans, and to uſe threats that their 
cauſe would prevail through uproar and vio- 
lence. This, and much more to the ſame 
1 may be ſeen in Sir Francis Walſingham's 
Letter to Monſieur Critoy ; which is recorded 
by Biſhop Burnet, as a moſt important piece 
of hiſtory (); being written by one of the 
wiſeſt and moſt virtuous miniſters of that age. 
Hereupon the State was compelled to hold 
ſomewhat a harder hand to reſtrain them than 
before, yet it was with as great moderation as 
the public peace would permit. And in this 
critical juncture, though the articles of re- 
ligion could not be ſet out immediately, till 
the convocation met, yet they were prepared 
ſoon after; and for the preſent, a ſhort profeſ- 
ſion of doctrine was agreed upon, which all 
incumbents were obliged to read and publiſh to 
their people. And was it reaſonably to be ex- 
pected; that the Queen ſhould enter into any 
treaty afterwards with theſe men, to alter any 
thing in the Government of the church ? Her 
apprehenfions were from the Puritans, She 
had therefore very different notions of refor- 
mation, from what the original compilers of 
the articles had in the reign of King Edward, 
They meant to exclude all from the miniſtry, 


(«) Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol, ii; p. 418; 
F who 
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who had any tincture of popery; ſhe on the 
contrary made very conſiderable abatements in 
thoſe terms of proteſtant communion, which 
had been inſiſted on before; and for that pur- 
pole, the reviewers of King Edward's articles 
ſtruck out a long paſſage againſt the real pre- 
ſence; and the rubrick, which had been 
added at the end of the Communion in 
the ſecond book of King Edward, was now 
omitted. It does not appear, that this had any 
great influence to drive the Calviniſts from the 
Communion of the Church (w). The violent 
'conteſts that aroſe between the rigid Epiſcopa- 
tans and the Puritans, during the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign and fome part of the 
reign of King James the firſt; were concern- 
ing ſubſcriptions to thofe articles, which related 
to the hierarchy. Differences there were, but 
no great animoſities between them in other 
matters. The Puritans did not refuſe to ſub- 
ſcribe to the doctrinal and Sacramental arti- 
cles, or, which was the fame thing, to ſub- 
' ſcribe to them all with am exception or pro- 


(w) If on the other hand it be true, as is aſſerted in the 
Confeſſional, p. 87. * that this mutilation of the ar- 
ticle concerning the real preſence was one of thoſe things, 
which drove the ancient Puritans out of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church ;” we may then change our poſture of defence, 
and raiſe an apology for our preſent articles from the ne- 
ceſſity of excluding the Puritans out of the church, by 4 
reſt which none of them would comply with. 
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teſtation to ſuch as concerned church-govern- 
ment or diſcipline. But after the publication 
of the Canons of 1603, they refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe not only to the hierarchal articles, but to 
the reſt likewiſe; becauſe the purpoſe, if not 
the doctrine, of the church was ſomewhat , 
varied in the matter of the legal Supremacy ; 
which, as extended to eccleſiaſtical matters, 
had been an offence from the beginning to 
Puritans, as well as Papiſts. The Calviniſts 
in Holland ſtrenuouſly infiſted, that the church 
conſtituted, as theirs was, upon a republican 
model, had a power ſuperior ta the Magittrate ; 
and as often as any extraordinary countenance, 
was ſhewn to Papiſts, either in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth or her Succeſſor, the Engliſh 
Puritans gave no. obſcure intimations, that they 
entertained the ſame notions ; and upon the 
ſame principle, they took great oftence after- 
wards at the addition made by Archbiſhop 
Bancroft to the doctrine contained in the 
Thirty-ſeventh article of religion, as it is 
enlarged in the firſt article of the Thirty-ſixth 
canon. _ | | 

And is not the caſe much the ſame now ? 
whatever objections the Diſſenters may make 
to the doctrines of the church of England, 
it is the. diſcipline which they diſlike moſt : 
hence ariſes their non-acquieſcence in the 
articles, and their repeated attempts to have 
them altered. And if we carry our view of 
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their former conduct farther, during the reigns 
of James the firſt and the two Charles's, ſhall 
we wonder that the church has been ſome- 
what afraid to take them into her boſom? or 
rather, that ſhe has ſuſpected a formed deſign 
of entirely ruining her eſtabliſhment, and rai- 
ſing one of their own in its ſtead. But we are 
told by a writer on their fide, that . the body 
of the difſenters are friends to an eſtabliſhment, 
and would be ſo even to our eſtabliſhment, 
provided our foundations were a little larger, 
and ſome proper alterations were made; and 
then he adds for our comfort, that «© theſe 
alterations would not in the leaſt leſſen the 
honours or revenues of the Church, or render 
the eſtabliſhment of it in the leaſt more pre- 
carious or feeble (x).” I would aſk him 
then in the words of the ſame learned and 
judicious Prelate, who introduced this courte- 
ous writer to my acquaintance ;. * are the 
doctrine, or tae polity of the Church of 
England, or both, to be affected by theſe. 
alterations?“ probably not only her articles, 
but the Liturgy likewiſe, and other parts of 
the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution muſt be re- 
formed ; her whole polity is to be ſubverted, 
as not ſtanding upon a ſcriptural foundation; 
her methods of ordination, inſtitution, and 
jurisdiction muſt be changed, to ſatisfy this 


{x) The Diſpute better adjuſted, Lond. 1732. 
author 
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author and his adherents. * And are the 
Governors and Members of the church of 
England to have no ſatisfaction given to Wen | 
that theſe -alterations are right to be made ? 
might not ſome of them be repugnant or diſ- 
paraging to doctrines, which they eſteem very 
important truths? might not others break in 
upon ancient conſtitutions, which they think 
of apoſtolical or divine authority, and there 
fore, not to be given up to any demands Jr 
We may therefore, from the long experience 
which we have had of the ſpirit and temper of 
the diflenters towards the Church, lay down 
this poſition ; that if paſtors and teaphery were 
to be authorized and ſent forth among the 
people without a teſt to diſcover, whether they 
aſſent to the eſtabliſhed confeſſion; which teſt 
is deemed likewiſe a ſufficient ſecurity for the 
excluſion of thoſe who diſſent therefrom, from 
the profits and emoluments of the miniſtry ; 
the confequence would be, that the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the national church would be very 
much endangered, 
Nor GR this danger ariſe only, or - prin- 

cipally, from the Preſbyterians, Independents, 
— Anabaptiſts; but there is a numerous 
body of Arians, Soelninns, and Ant-uinits- 


( 7 Bimop Ellys's Plea for the Sacramental Teſt, &c. in i 
his Tracts on the Spiritual and Temporal Liberty of Pro- 
teſtants i in England. Part 1, P. 137. 
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rians, who are very much increaſed of late 
years. And all theſe, though they differ 
among themſelyes, will probably, agree in being 
enemies to the eſtabliſhed church, and in 
their endeavours to weaken and ſubvert it; 
becauſe in its ſubverſion they may all hope to 
find their ſeveral advantages; an exemption at 
leaſt from the unjuſt burden, as it is accounted, 
of paying to an eſtabliſhed miniſtry. 

But it muſt be obſerved farther, that the 
abolition of Subſcriptions conſidered as a teſt, 
would not be likely to be made with ſuch a 
general acquieſcence, as ſome perſons may 
imagine; who conſider it as “ an affair in 
which the prejudices of the people have 
nothing to do (Z). If it has been inſinuated 
on the one-hand, ** that the points in queſtion 
are ſome fanciful ſyſtems, which have been 
ingrafted on the religion of the goſpel (a): 
it has been admitted on the other, „ that 
whatever unſettles the foundations of govern- 
ment, affects the well-being of ſociety,” or any. 
way diſturbs the peace and quiet of the world, 
is of very deſtructive conſequence ; and the 
man who ſhould retrieve fifty ſpeculative truths. 
at the expence of one faction, would be a very 
pernicious member of ſociety (5). I am 
willing to believe, and will venture to aſſert 


(2) Confeſſional, p- 337. 
(a) Ibid. p. 313. 
6) Thid. p. 309. 
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it, that the body of the people were never 
leſs diſpoſed to think diſreſpectfully of the 
doctrines and polity of the church of England. 
They were never more impatient to be driven 
from their old habits, and put out of their way, 
in the offices or any other matters of religion; 
eſpecially thoſe, which they themſelves are to 
practiſe, and have a perſonal concern in. 
And whatever may be the grounds of this te- 
naciouſneſs; whether they diſcern, that thoſe 
who are led by their office to think continually 
on thoſe things which concern religion, are 
moſt likely to judge rightly about them; or, 
becauſe they cannot eaſily be brought to ex- 
amine their own opinions and popular faſhions, 
with attention ſufficient to enable them to 
judge, either of the efficacy of the various 
ſchemes of innovating men, or the propriety 
and expediency of applying them ; yet the 
conſequence will be the fame in either caſe : 
and it becomes them, who have the care of 
the public, to conſider well in all propoſals to 
be reduced to practice, the ha tempers, 

and conſtitutions, that are known to be among 
us. There is moreover ſuch an intimate con- 
nection between the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and the 
civil; ſo that any alteration in the one would 
have a dangerous operation on the other; and 
the middle and lower fort of people have ſuch 


(5) Confeſſional, p. 309. 
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ah inbred veneration for the Church, in which 
they have been taught to ſearch the ſcriptures 
for the grounds of theit faith ; as well as for 
the civil conſtitution likewiſe, under which they 
enjoy their liberties without interruption ; that 
they will not eaſily be brought off from their 
zealous attachments to either. Now in theſe 
diſpoſitions of the nation, it is very eaſy to fore- 
ſee; that in caſe Subſcriptions, which are the 
fortifications of our national Church, the bul- 
wark and ſecurity of its doctrine and polity, be 
removed out of the way of the ſeveral ſorts of 
diſſenters, of the men of latitude and free- 
thinkers, and of others too, who are averſe or 
very indifferent to the Regal Government; 
great animoſities and conteſts muſt enſue : for 
there will not be wanting, on the other ſide, 
men of intereſt and ſpirit, united by principles 
of duty and conſcience, and by a ſacred regard 
for the civil and religious liberties of their 
country, to act together, as occaſion may re- 
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